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Ghe Sonth African Outlook 


Racialism is in many respects a kind of mental 
disease. It has a historical rather than a social or 
ethnological origin. It grows virulently in the 
minds of those who persist in re-living the past ; it 
has the effect of blinding the victim, who then 
stumbles into every pothole of the future. 

Crys. 
* * * * 
The Civil Disobedience Campaign. 

European South Africa is being encouraged by the autho- 
rities to be unconcerned about the continuance and exten- 
sion of the Non-European campaign against “ unjust” 
laws. It has a Minister in charge of the Law and the Police 
who likes to present himself as a “ tough guy”’ with no 
soft nonsense about him. ‘I can assure you that I have 
put my foot down and have decided to stamp out all vio- 
lence from whatever side it comes ”’ is what he is reported 
to have said recently to an after-dinner audience. So, 
surely, all should be well. But civilised people will hardly 
think so. They know enough to be uneasy about “ big 
mouth ” talk, from whatever source, over a critical matter 
like this; for all experience, not least in South Africa, 
seems to show that the sort of protest we are seeing in 
action now does not readily respond to the blind counter- 
measures of mere force. May we not reasonably plead for 
more understanding ? Of what earthly use is it for the 
Minister, on the same festive occasion, to assert that ‘‘ if 
the laws are bad it is up to the people to elect a new parlia- 
ment and change the laws?” ‘The declaration would be 
more impressive if the people admonished were in posses- 


sion of the ordinary constitutional means for doing so. 
But, lacking them, they are more likely merely to shrug 
their shoulders and betake themselves with renewed deter- 
mination to the only means which they think they have for 
getting things altered. And so the campaign for law- 
infringement gains impetus. 

We hope very much that the assertions made, both in 
Pretoria and Cape Town that some of the prisoners have 
been ill-treated by warders while awaiting trial, (Mr. Kahn 
has spoken of “ systematic maltreatment” and “a delibe- 
rate campaign to break their morale and intimidate them’’) 
will, on the enquiry promised, be found groundless. But 
it appears that the infliction of cuts is being used increasing- 
ly as deterrent for juveniles, and we do not hesitate to say 
that to do so for civil misdemeanours which thus far at any 
rate are being peacefully committed, seems to us resource- 
less and stupid. 

The South African Bureau of Racial Affairs may be 
right enough in its belief that a policy of complete separate 
development would prevent such trouble, but the Govern- 
ment is not prepared to take that line in any real fashion, 
knowing that it is impracticable. With the African people 
where they are today along the road to racial self-con- 
sciousness—and it is the Europeans, be it remembered, 
who have brought them there—it is obvious that they can- 
not but react with determination against restricting legis- 
lation over which they are not consulted. It cannot be a 
solution of an intensely difficult problem in human rela- 
tionships to create youthful martyrs and generate explosive 
bitterness throughout the country. Is there any other 
course by which the Government can regain prestige and 
some sort of real control over the situation than by meeting 
the leaders of the Non-Europeans, (as fellow human beings, 
and not merely as recalcitrant skepsels), in order to discuss 
the situation and find a way to peace? We believe that a 
picked group, not too large and representing all the Euro- 
peans and not merely the present Government, should be 
commissioned for the purpose. 

* * * * 
This is ‘‘ Conservation Month.” 

The Minister of Agriculture has appealed to the nation 
to observe this month of September, “ the green month of 
rebirth in nature’ as Conservation Month, to mark the 
beginning of an acceptance on a national scale of the chal- 
lenge presented by the advance of desert conditions in 
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once productive areas of the Union. ‘There is abundant 
evidence that he was not over-dramatising the situation 
when he said to a specially convened conference of news- 
paper editors, ‘here may be spectres by the side of the 
road along which our nation is trekking. But there is at 
hand also the green and growing promise of salvation. If 
we grasp it then the spring of this year 1952 may yet be- 
come another of those notable points in time and history 
when the little band of European pioneers in Southern 
Africa made their contribution to the survival of civilisation 
on the African continent.” (He might have added with 
truth that they will only be trying to undo the mischief 
that they have been doing for generations, but his main 
point is true enough.) ‘The report of the recent Deserts 
Encroachment Committee has told us that as things are 
going at present the desert will be at Bloemfontein in fifty 
years and the karroo at Vereeniging. ‘lhe manager of the 
Veld ‘Trust, Mr. 'T. C. Robertson, has been speaking in 
frightening terms about the great mealie producing belt of 
country across the northern Free State and the Transvaal. 
The structure of its soil, he says, is going, and when it is 
gone dust-bowls will follow. The six million pounds’ 
worth of fertiliser being used annually does less good than 
half a million pounds’ worth did a few years ago. ‘“‘ The 
Kalahari Desert is slowly stalking the Transvaal” says the 
latest report of the soil conservation committee of the 
Transvaal Agricultural Union. ‘This famous ‘‘ mealie 
belt” is the main food producing area in the Union, and 
it is here that failure in production is most serious in its 
effects, but soil loss and deterioration are going on also in 
all parts of the country. So the challenge is out this month 
for us all—to the creation of a national will to further con- 
servation, to the application of the knowledge we have, and 
to such support as each one of us can give to any part of the 
badly understaffed national programme. 
% * % * 

‘*Purposefully ambitious Communities.”’ 

The Report of the Department of Native Affairs which 
has just appeared is inevitably somewhat out of date in 
regard to the many-sided activities of the Department, 
though there is much that is of great interest, more parti- 
cularly the covering minute of the Secretary, Dr. Eiselen. 
On some points this is the reverse of optimistic. The 
staff position, for instance, is described as “‘ critical, as 
many junior officers have left the service for more remune- 
rative employment elsewhere.” In consequence it was 
impossible to undertake all the development work desired. 
A later paragraph suggests that “the shortages (in the 
Department) should be supplemented through gradually 
making certain categories of posts accessible to Natives. 
The somewhat unfortunate experiences with experiments 
of this kind ought not to discourage us. With a more 
judicious selection of recruits and a well controlled appren- 
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ticeship, trustworthy officials could, to my mind, be trained, 
who could be assigned also to the Native Authorities which 
are contemplated.” 

In general Dr. Eiselen reports “ an unbalanced develop- 
ment in all spheres which is attended with the disorganisa- 
tion of the old order without a sound foundation for a 
new having been created.” There were the diffi- 
culties in connection with housing, ‘the most pressing 
single need of the Native community,” and also with the 
surplus of Africans in the cities and the “‘ crippling shortaze 
of farm and mine labour.” In the crucial matter of 
advance towards self-government the outlook is depressing. 
“No local authority capable of managing its own affairs 
efficiently and comprehensively has issued from the whole 
council system, including the Advisory Boards of the urban 
areas,” though it is granted that the lack of directive plan- 
ning on the part of the authorities is at least parcly respon- 
sible. ‘‘ Purposefully ambitious communities’ must be 
looked for as the only real foundation for the progress 
desired, and Dr. Eiselen is probably right in feeling that 
all the various services rendered to the African by his and 
other departments of government “‘ contribute little to the 
creation of self-esteem and independence when they come 
from outside, without the Natives’ own tangible contribu- 
tion, the obligation to scheme on their own, and the respon- 
sibility ot self-government. In my opinion it is, therefore, 
essential that those services should, just like agriculture, be 
incorporated in the community life. In this connection 
social considerations are of greater importance than com- 
munity life. It may seem like a long way, but it leads one 
safely to the final goal.” 


A valuable Booklet. 

The envelope which brought us the Report referred to 
in the previous Note brought also a copy of “‘ Betterment 
for the Bantu,” a 36 page pamphlet issued by the Native 
Affairs Department, written by its Senior Engineer, Mr. 
H. A. Roberts, and designed by the State Information 
Office. Its aim is to explain the reasons for and the plans 
of the programme of betterment in the Native reserves, 
more particularly in regard to the anti-erosion campaign 
and the conservation of the soil. It is an excellent book- 
let, well produced and splendidly illustrated, and it should 
be spread widely through the countryside and through the 
African high schools and institutions. In addition, in 
order that it may do its work, measures should be devised 
to get it read and understood. To this end we would 
suggest a national essay competition for Africans with some 
substantial, or perhaps a large number of smaller awards. 
With well planned reinforcement of this or of some other 
kind, it ought to be very fruitful indeed of good. 


* *% * * 
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Concern over Northern Zululand. 

The recent and much published flight over northern 
Zululand by the Prime Minister, accompanied by the 
Ministers of Lands and Railways and Harbours, together 
with a number of their officials, has a very disquieting 
aspect. It looks too much as if covetous hands are reach- 
ing out for something to which they have no right. The 
Star has said very truly that ‘on climatic and historical 
grounds alike, ‘Tongaland is more obviously a part of the 
* Bantu national home’ envisaged by all branches of apart- 
heid than any other Native area in South Africa.” Some 
months ago we indicated our fears lest this region should 
be a Naboth’s vineyard, and now it begins to look very 
much as if they are likely to be realised. We should like 
to think that the study of this area by these great ones was 
for the purpose of establishing a model reserve, (much of 
it is Native area already), complete with harbour, railway, 
and irrigation, but we find it difficult to conceive that if 
this were the case, so excellent a sample of positive apart- 
heid would have been unheralded as such. Besides, the 
Minister of Lands was of the party, but not the Minister of 
Native Affairs. 

* * * * 
The Cost of Food in Work-hours. 

Some interesting figures have been worked out by the 
Economic Commission for Europe and are reproduced in 
the Primary Producer, the organ of the South African Agri- 
cultural Union. They compare the hours of labour a man 
must give in various countries in order to provide a family 
diet defined as consisting of 53 lbs of bread, 66 lbs of 
potatoes, 4 lbs 6 oz of meat, 6 Ibs 10 oz of butter, and 2 Ibs 
3 oz of sugar. For this the American must give 13 hours 
of labour, the Dane 14, the Briton 15, the Norwegian 19, 
the Swede 24, the Swiss 26, and the West German 31. 
South Africa did not come into the comparison, but on the 
Rand, and buying inferior quality in regard to meat, butter 
and sugar, it will cost a Native 51 hours. This figure is in- 
flated by the fact that potatoes are not a poor man’s food 
with us, but if they are replaced by their equivalent in food 
value of mealie meal the figure is still between 38 and 39 
hours. At least the African can comfort himself with the 
fact that he pays less than the Frenchman, at 49 hours, the 


Italian at 58, or the Spaniard, at 83! 
* 


* * * 


Native Courts in Southern Rhodesia. 

Native courts for the trial of civil cases which are capable 
of being decided in accordance with Native law and custom 
have been operating in Southern Rhodesia under the autho- 
rity of an act of the legislature since 1937. In response to 
representations received, the Federation of African Welfare 
Societies has recently conducted an enquiry into their 
working, with a view to their being made more uniformly 
effective. In charge of this enquiry was the Rev. Percy 
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Ibbotson, and his report suggests that while some of the 
courts are doing well, this is by no means true of them all, 
for in many the standards are low and the work haphazard 
and undignified. It is surprising to find that one of the 
main difficulties “is due to the fact that certain chiefs and 
headmen are unable to appreciate legal matters and rules 
of procedure and evidence.’ It would be interesting to 
know why this is so in Southern Rhodesia, for elsewhere 
it is, surely, much more usual to find what often amounts 
to a genius for law on the African model in rural Africans 
of standing. It may be the inevitable effect of changing 
conditions ; if so the outlook for Native law is regrettably 
poor. 

The Report urges more supervision, legal training for 
the people involved, and steps to improve the dignity of 
the court proceedings. It calls for more adequate records, 
more African clerks, more courthouses, and the removal of 
abuses in regard to the payment of fees. It may be ques- 
tioned whether this last desideratum will ever be achieved 
so long as the chiefs ‘‘ eat”’ the fines themselves. Else- 
where the difficulty has been met by paying all fees into a 
Native treasury from which fixed salaries are paid to the 
court officers. 

* * * * 
The latest Population Figures. 

Revised figures from the 1951 census reveal one or two 
points of interest, such as the fact that the Coloured popu- 
lation has now passed the million mark, and that the net 
increase for the Africans is only nine per cent since the last _ 
census five years previously. In comparison with this the 
percentage increase for Asiatics was 28.1, for Coloureds 
18.7, and for Europeans 11.4. (These are, of course, not 
the birthrate figures.) The total increase for all races was 
1,228,026. 

The population figures by races are :— 


Africans, 8,535,341 
Europeans, 2,643,187 
Coloureds, T102523 
Asiatics, 365,524 
Total, 12,646,375 
The figures by provinces are :— 
European African 
Cape, 935,674 2,483,652 
Transvaal 1,205,458 3,000,000 (nearly) 
Natal 274,468 1,803,347 
O.F.S. 227,587 775,702 


The figures for the leading cities are :— 


Johannesburg, 912,339, (Europeans, 363,965) 

Cape Town, 633,286 Germiston, 176,939 

Durban, 567,869 East London, 132,793 

Pretoria, 388,173 Bloemfontein, 131,147 | 

Port Elizabeth 215,415 Maritzburg, 130,565 
Kimberley, 75,556 
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The Report of the Commission on Native 
Education in Southern Rhodesia 
A VALUABLE REPORT 


SOUTHERN Rhodesia is to be congratulated. Realising 

that in the education of its 1,700,000 Africans it has 
on its hands an immensely important task which had not 
been review d for many years, it picked a small and com- 
petent team of authoritative people and gave it a wisely 
comprehensive commission to investigate and recommend. 
These commissioners have served it well. ‘They have 
gone all over a very large territory, visited 115 schools of 
various sorts and grades, and conducted 128 formal inter- 
views with significant people and with the representatives 
of numerous and diverse organisations, not to mention 
numberless informal conversations in the course of their 
visits. In addition they have studied memoranda sub- 
mitted by 122 individuals or bodies, as well as the replies 
received from several government departments to a ques- 
tionnaire supplied to them. And in less than ten months 
they managed to digest what was given them and to submit 
a unanimous report—no hasty, scrambled collection of 
generalities, but a balanced, thorough, and practical docu- 
ment, which a knowledgeable member of the Legislative 
Assembly could commend in these words :— ‘‘ If tomorrow 
morning we woke up and found a transformed African 
population, a people who were capable, skilled and indus- 
trious, in a matter of months our national income would be 
multiplied, and our country would forge ahead. We can- 
not work miracles, but I believe that the implementation 
of the Kerr Report is the biggest and most important 


single step towards such a goal that we could take in this 
decade.” 


A study of its pages will be found to justify this generous 
encomium. ‘They reveal a most competent appraisal of 
the situation under consideration, coupled with a penetrat- 
ing appreciation of the essentials and a clear perception 
of what needs to be done next. The financial proposals 
involved—and it is here that able commissions often go 
astray—are realistic, while the admirable brevity of the 
report as a whole is impressive. Moreover, there is « 
minimum of appendices, yet all that are required for a full 
understanding of the recommendations. One other aspect 
of the report deserves mention, and that is the timeliness 
of this investigation, the first that Southern Rhodesia has 
had since 1925—and in the intervening period the whole 
background of Native education has altered. Moreover, 
further delay in overhauling the educational machine would 
have had serious results. 


It was not possible for this searching diagnosis and the 
remedies prescribed to be given detailed consideration by 


the Legislative Assembly before the close of its session, 
but it is reasonable to hope that when this can be done the 
value of the work of these specialists will be deservedly 
appreciated and their programme for the coming years will 
be adopted without serious diminution or subtraction. 


STRESSES 


The Report opens with a brief historical survey outlining 
the development of Native education from the establish- 
ment of the first mission station in 1859 at Inyati by Robert 
Moffat. In the later paragraphs of this are uncovered at 
least three of the main stresses in the present situation, 
namely the awakening of the African to the value of educa- 
tion which practically doubled the enrolment in the schcols 
in the five years 1944 to 1948, the rapid increase of the 
African population in the urban centres, and the discourag- 
ing preponderance of untrained teachers in the village 
schools. (That the Government has endeavoured to 
respond to these exacting calls is shown in the jump of its 
official estimates for Native education from £102,106 in 


1939 to approximately £800,000 in 1951.) 
AIMS 


The general aims of the various agencies engaged, 
Missions, Government, and the African himself, are then 
reviewed, and a dictum of the Standing Committee of the 
Joint Conference, which maintains liaison between Mission 
opinion and the Government’s Native Education Depart- 
ment, is accepted as a fair summary of them :— “ It may 
be said that the Missions «xtibit the ultimate motive, the 
Government the secular o1ganisation and resources, and 
the African as the subject concerned, has good life as his 
object, his mind and conduct being the ground and show- 
ing the results of the whole effort.” 


CHARACTER TRAINING THE OBJECTIVE 


A valuable chapter (III) deals with the problem and 
purpose of African education, emphasising the radical 
changes in the pattern of African life resulting from close 
European contacts, and giving a brief symposium of repre- 
sentative opinions. “‘'Ihere is more darkness than light 
in this composite picture ’’ say the commissioners, ‘“‘ even 
allowing for exaggeration.” At any rate the importance 
of the emphasis on character training is strongly supported 
by it, and a penetrating paragraph brings out the two main 
hindrances. “‘ An education programme”? it says, ‘‘ can 
be neither framed nor carried out in a vacuum. It is very 
sensitive to extraneous circumstances, particularly in the 
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matter of character training. ‘T'wo sets of circumstances 
have, we are firmly convinced, seriously disrupted, and 
until they are stopped will continue to disrupt, the character 
training of Africans. They are the want of adequate pro- 
vision for African home and family life in the African 
urban areas attached to European towns, and the occupa- 
tional colour bar.”’ In regard to the former, the situation 
in the townships is briefly but luridly painted, and the 
Commission’s comment is, ‘These conditions, if they 
persist, will make the essential task of character formation 
of African children in urban areas well-nigh impossible— 
even for the superlative teachers.” In considering the 
second strong support is given to the following comment 
by one witness :— ‘“‘ Are the Africans to be accorded equal 
opportunities, both in higher education and in employ- 
ment? If it is intended to exclude Africans from the 
skilled trades, or from other forms of lucrative employ- 
ment, it is sheer nonsense to talk of producing good citi- 
zens. ‘The intelligent African who is denied equal oppor- 
tunity will soon become sour and embittered and be any- 
thing but a good citizen.’ At the same time the Commis- 
sion was not unaware of the fact that signs of some relaxa- 
tion of the bar are not wanting, and it appears to think that 
a more generous policy may be just under the horizon. 

The formation of good character, then, is accepted as the 
main and all-pervasive objective in African education. 
“That aim must be first and constant in the training of 
teachers, in their teaching method and in the preparation 
and conduct of their lessons ; in propaganda and parents’ 
committees ; in syllabuses ; in text books ; in the classroom 
and playground ; in the dormitories and dining-rooms ; in 
school certificates ; in everything from the beginning to the 
end of the child’s education.”’ Looking at this more close- 
ly two essential elements are stressed, firstly “ loyalty and 
all the other social implications of citizenship,” and, 
secondly, the acceptance of the idea “‘ that steady and good 
work is a social obligation.”’ A later paragraph returns to 
this. ‘“‘ The real issue ”’ it says, “ is the willingness of the 
worker to give of his best. That is an element of character 
training which ought to, but may not, begin in the African 
home ; and whether it has so begun or not, shquld continue 
uninterruptedly from the first to the last day of the pupil’s 
school career. If, as has been suggested by some observers, 
such training has hitherto failed, the cure is not to discon- 
tinue education, as one representative industrial body 
proposed, but to seek ways and means of improving all its 
constituents. That is the end to which all our recommen- 
dations are directed. Moreover an attempt must be 
made to establish firmly in the African mind that element- 
ary education can have a real value in the performance of 
unskilled work. The means to do this should be the 
subject of special study by the professional members of the 
Native Education Department,” 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Education being for the purposes of daily living the rela- 
tion between it and occupations is studied in some detail. 
“It is clear that, over a period of time that cannot at pre- 
sent be estimated, only a relatively small proportion of 
Africans can be fitted educationally for higher careers. 
There are two main reasons for this. The first is the 
difficulties in the adjustment of a people, all of whom were 
primitive only sixty years ago, and many of whom still are, 
to the unfamiliar and fast developing requirements of 
western civilisation. It is doubtful whether these difficul- 
ties can be entirely overcome except by inherited results 
of experience handed down through several generations. 
The second reason is that the creation of an effective and 
adequate educational system is an immense and costly task 
requiring many years of intensive work, study and experi- 
ment.’ There follow paragraphs discussing the occupa- 
tions open to Africans—unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled 
—set against the background of a conviction that with 
education lies the solution of the familiar difficulties of 
poor working standards and the dislike of manual Jabour. 
The popular contrary view that Education induces the 
latter in the African finds no support from this commission. 
‘““In a community in which only a few people have any 
education, even those who have a mere smattering are apt 
to acquire an undue sense of superiority and a consequent 
disinclination to do the kind of work done by their wholly 
uneducated fellows. That reaction can be expected to 
diminish with the spread of elementary education, for 
where all or most have such education its possession ceases 
to be remarkable.” 


THE COLOUR BAR 


In discussing the subject of skilled occupations the prob- 
lem of the colour bar is described as “ not educational but 
political,’ but the Commission offers a serious warning as 
to its inevitable effects. ‘‘ Our observations in regard to 
the bar are that nothing can prevent the formation and 
steady growth of a group of well-educated Africans, which, 
although for a long time to come relatively small, will have 
an influence among the mass of less privileged Africans 
wholly disproportionate to its size. If the opportunities 
of this small group to qualify for, and when qualified, to 
follow the skilled occupations, are persistently obstructed, 
the group will acquire a deep sense of frustration and 
grievance—a state of mind capable of having an effect on 
an educated group similar to that which a detonator has 
on dynamite.” 

The skilled occupations open to the African are reviewed, 
farming included, and consideration is urged of the estab- 
lishment of various new careers in the Government service, 
such as medicine, dentistry, legal work in urban areas, 
clerical, and so on. Meanwhile appropriate educational 
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courses in preparation should be established at a Govern- 
ment secondary school as soon as possible. Several 
African witnesses asked for commercial courses in second- 
ary schools. 

From the Commission’s study of the existing system of 
African education a number of interesting points emerge, 
of which only a few can be mentioned here. In thirty 
years the enrolment has grown to four and a half times its 
original size while Government support has become forty- 
five times what it was. 


THE WASTAGE IN THE LOWER CLASSES 

The percentage of children of school-going age who 
attend school is estimated at between 50 and 65, a showing 
that compares very favourably with those of adjacent 
territories. It appears also that the age of the pupils, 
standard by standard, is steadily falling, but it is painfully 
apparent that the school life of most of them is distressing- 
ly short. ‘The 1950 figures showed that “‘ the majority of 
school children enjoy, at the most, two years of school life 
which, whatever small value they may have for the future 
life of the child, will not, in the opinion of most of our wit- 
nesses, ensure the retention of any degree of literacy even 
in the vernacular... The main feature of the lower 
primary school is that two out of every three children in the 
sub-standards fail to enter standard I.’ It is the view of 
the Commission that for a weakness such as this which is 
“so general a feature of African school life, no universal 
specific can be prescribed. Progress must await a rise in 
the general level of the people’s education and intelligence.” 
But it wisely recommends increased emphasis on infant 
methods in all training courses, and the employment of 
many more women as teachers of junior classes. Experi- 
ence in the Union and elsewhere is almost a guarantee of 
the effectiveness of these suggestions. 


SERIOUS STAFF PROBLEMS 

The most significant parts of the report are those deal- 
ing with the teaching staff—which is, after all, the main 
factor in the whole enterprise of education, wherever 
conducted and at whatever level. The Commission finds 
the situation in Southern Rhodesia so really serious that 
vigorous measures are urgently necessary. To begin 
with, out of 6,740 teachers only 2,796 had any professional 
training whatever, (i.e. about 41% as compared with about 
80% in the Union), while 1.300 of them had not even 
passed standard VI. Moreover, in the aided primary 
schools, numbering well over two thousand, the ratio of 
trained to untrained teachers was as bad as it was ten years 
ago. Not that strenuous efforts had not been made during 
that period, resulting in the opening of new training schools 
and the production of increased numbers of qualified 
teachers ; indeed, more than two thousand had been train- 
ed in the ten years, But this had not improved the ratio 
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at all, and that for two reasons. First of all because the 
number of pupils had more than doubled, and secondly 
because so many of the teachers trained were lost to the 
profession, mainly through seeking other employment. 
Of the total of 2,190 trained between 1940 and 1949, all of 
986 (45%) were lost. Some years were almost unbeliev- 
ably bad in this respect. In 1941 of 116 trained 88 
(76%) were lost ; in 1944 the figures were 182 and 111 
(61%,), and as late as 1948 they were 298 and 222 (74%). 
A net addition of 110 teachers a year was altogether too 
small to do more than maintain the old, bad ratio of trained 
to untrained, and that for more than twice as many pupils. 

Where did they all go? To drive lorries, to drive pens 
as clerks, to be policemen, storemen, welfare workers, and 
to earn two or three times as much as they would have 
received in the schools. They were probably not lost in 
most cases to the service of the community in necessary 
ways, but they were a dead loss to the service which trained 
them. 


IMPROVE PROSPECTS 


Here was the toughest nut of all and it is interesting to 
see how the Commission has proposed to crack it. Prob- 
ing after the causes of this loss it “‘ received almost unani- 
mous testimony that the prospects of the teaching profes- 
sion are not attractive.” It noted that “the industrial 
conditions in Southern Rhodesia at present are abnormal, 
and the demand for service of all kinds is very high. .... 
Until recently the training course for teachers was the only 
form of general education available after Standard VI and 
many students took the teachers’ course, not because they 
wished to teach but as a gateway to further employment.” 
Looking in another direction it found that the loss through 
dismissals for misconduct or inefficiency or other causes 
was very small—82 out of 6,864 teachers in 1950. It con- 
cluded that the main reason for the loss is undoubtedly 
that the teaching profession lacks inthe eyes of the Southern 
Rhodesian African status and emoluments high enough to 
induce him to remain in it, (this was specially true of indus- 
trial teachers), and it adopted the view that “if African 
education is to be effective as a system and not to involve a 
gross waste of public money, a serious attempt must be 
made without delay to improve the conditions of service 
and raise the status of the African teacher, so as to attract 
and retain the more intelligent and stable in character of 
the output of the schools.” 

This ‘serious attempt’ is embodied in a number of 
proposals :—- 

a. Abolish the existing differentiation between 
teachers in Government and Mission schools in regard 
to salary scales and conditions of service. 

b. Revise salary scales and relate them more closely 
to the rates current in comparable occupations, 
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c. Grant equal recognition of servicc in Government 
and Mission schools. 

d. Extend and improve teacher training facilities 
with the aim of doubling the output from existing insti- 
tutions. 

e. Increase the number and value of Government 
bursaries for teacher training. 

jf. Increase the value of boarding grants. 

g- Found a Government training school for 200 
students, mainly with a view to working in the towns. 

h. Start a student-teacher scheme in selected prim- 
ary schools. 

z. Encourage secondary schools to increase their 
enrolment, with a view to feeding the higher teacher 
training course more adequately. 

j. Establish a short-term emergency teacher training 
scheme for 300 selected serving teachers requiring quali- 
fication. 

k. Introduce a new grade of Assistants to Principals. 

1. Improve vacation course facilities. 

m. Establish a teachers’ circulating library. 

n. Publish a teachers’ journal. 

At the foot of its recommendations on this subject the 
Commission appended a significant paragraph to the effect 
that “all the expedients recommended to surmount what 
is a serious crisis in African education, will fail of their 
purpose unless there is close and cordial cooperation be- 
tween the Native Education Department and the Missions. 
These recommendations, whether they refer to the expan- 
sion of the present system or to emergency measures, will 
make severe calls upon the time, patience, loyalty and re- 
sources of missionary and official alike.” 


THE MONEY NEEDED 


The increased financial expenditure involved in the 
Commission’s 140 recommendations is set out in detail 
at the end of the Report, with a helpful indication of priori- 
ties. The totals involved are £836,088 from revenue and 
£108,400 from loan funds, which, in view of the very 
serious situation with which the Commission was called to 
deal, is a very modest price for a prosperous territory to 
pay for the great amount of immediate and ultimate good 
which it is calculated to secure. When initiating the dis- 
cussion on this Report in the Legislative Assembly, the 
member for Shabani, Mr. R. S. Todd, himself engaged in 
missionary work, approached this matter of footing the 
bill in a manner which confirms this opinion. “If you 
compare our Europeans and Africans,”’ he said, “‘ you will 
find that the income of one European is on an average 
equal to that of twenty-five Africans.” He suggested, 
therefore, that it would not be unreasonable to spend on 
African education at this stage one twenty-fifth per child of 
what was spent per European child. ‘This latter amount 
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is {71, and if this were given for every twenty-five Native 
children of school age it would be enough to finance all the 
main recommendations of the Kerr Report at once. 

There remains a great deal of this Report which it is not 
possible for reasons of space to dwell upon here. It has 
some valuable things to say in connection with the partner- 
ship between Government and Missions, which, it thinks, 
should certainly not be broken. Its views on industrial 
work in the curriculum and on industrial training are clear. 
and practical—on the assumption, that is, that its ideas for 
the production of teachers for this work can be carried out 
satisfactorily. It deals vigorous'y and practically with the 
administrative machine, to enable it to do its job better and 
give adequate guidance and control-to the new programme 
it has suggested. It looks realistically at the place of the 
vernacular in schools, and is alive to the great importance 
of proficiency in English speech in all who train Africans 
to teach it, (Recommendation 55 urges “‘ that a high degree 
of competence in English speech be required of all those 
(teachers) whose mother tongue is other than English.”’) 
And there is much besides—Commercial Education, 
Agricultural Education, Farm Schools, Homecraft Village 
Schools, Nursery Schools, Domestic Science Schools, 
Schools tor Physical Deviates, the provision of university 
education, Medical Inspection of Scholars, School Meals, 
Libraries, Polytechnic Courses, Auditory and Visual Aids, 
—the list by no means exhausts the topics discussed, but 
may serve to suggest the value of this Report to people 
concerned with African education anywhere in the con- 
tinent. For although its attention is focussed on a single 
territory and the education of less than half a million 
children, this is a document of interest and suggestiveness 
to a much wider constituency than that for which it is 
originally intended. 


O.B.B. 


Growth in Missionary Giving. 

From Die Koningsbode, the magazine of the General Mis- 
sionary Committee of the Dutch Reformed Church we 
extract the following remarkable figures in regard to the 
financial support of the home and foreign work of the 
churches in the Cape Province : 


Home Foreign Total 
1926 TL12B 00) 2032; 2508) at 750 
1936 £22,500 £28,500 £51,000 
1944 £45,500 £34,500 £80,000 
July, ’49 to Dec. ’51 
(i.e. 2% yrs.) £216,830 £164,091 fat o2 7 
Average for this 
period £110,734 £65,876 £176,510 
Per Church Member 8/- 5/- 13/- 


per annum 
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The Passes Bill 


DR. D. L. SMIT ANALYSES THE MEASURE 


(On the closing day of the parliamentary session the so-called 
“* Natives (Abolition of Passes and Co-ordination of Docu- 
ments) Biil”’ became law. In the course of an animated 
debate, Dr. D. L. Smit, M.P., former Secretary for Native 
Affairs, subjected the Bill to a close scrutiny. The joilowing 
is the HANSARD account of his speech, which, we feel, 
deserves wide publicity. Editors.) 


DR. SMIT’S SPEECH 


D®- SMIT: At the outset I wish to protest once again 

on behalf of this side of the House in the strongest 
terms against the introduction of a Bill of such far-reaching 
importance to the fundamental rights of many thousands of 
our people in the dying hours of a strenuous session, in an 
atmosphere and under conditions that make a mockery of 
the traditions of Parliament. 

The Minister has said that this is not a contentious Bill. 
That is a travesty of the truth. The Bil] contains a 
number of provisions that are highly contentious, but the 
fact is that the implications of this measure have not been 
fully understood either by the public or the press or by the 
people whose rights are being infringed, and its introduc- 
tion into this House on the last day of the session is another 
attempt to prevent due consideration of its provisions. In 
these circumstances I move the following amendment to 
the Minister’s motion for the second reading— 

To omit all the words after “ That ” and to substitute 
“this House declines to pass the second reading of the 
Natives (Abolition of Passes and Co-ordination of Docu- 
ments) Bill until it has had more time to consider its 
provisions.” 

Mr. MENTZ: You have had the Bill for a long time. 

Dr. SMIT: The Bill that is before us has been altered 
in some respects since it was originally introduced in the 
Other Place. Some of the objectionable features in the 
original Bill were removed or altered on the recommenda- 
tion of a Select Committee of the Other Place but there still 
remains a number of provisions that deprive respectable 
Natives of highly valued privileges which have not been 
abused, and it is to these provisions that I wish to direct 
the attention of the House. 

Before I do so I venture to offer a few comments on the 
history of the pass laws and their application to modern 
conditions of life. As was stated by the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on the Native Pass laws of 1920, in the 
early days pass laws were considered necessary to secure 
control over Natives and to protect border farmers from 
the depredations of barbarous Natives from the neighbour- 
ing tribes, In more recent years, as the Native has drifted 


into employment in urban and mining centres, these Jaws 
have been amplified and extended in order to maintain 
order, to regulate the influx of Natives into the towns, to 
prevent desertion and to identify Natives who have be- 
come lost or to trace the heirs of those who have died. 
Strictly speaking, only travelling passes fall under the 
designation of passes, but in a general sense the term “pass 
laws ” includes not only those regulations which require a 
Native to carry a document to cover his movement, but 
also a number of other provisions such as the permits 
issued to a Native under the Urban Areas Act, under the 
curfew regulations, under the Native Labour Regulation 
Act, 1911, and under the Native Service Contract Act, 1932. 
All these laws require a Native to carry some document or 
other and are all regarded by him as a pass. Some of these 
laws apply to Natives in both rural and urban areas, but 
they bear particularly heavily upon the urban Native. 
The number of documents which a Native is required to 
carry (sometimes nine) and the constant interference with 
his freedom of movement, has given rise to a state of affairs 
which has become intolerable. As education and religion 
have spread among the people, attempts have been made 
from time to time to meet the needs of the more advanced 
Natives by exempting men of education and good charac- 
ter from certain disabilities. We had first of all in 1865 the 
old Natal Government which passed a law exempting 
Natives from certain disabilities. It is rather interesting 
to read the preamble to that law. It is law No. 28 of 1865. 
It refers to the fact that it is necessary to meet the needs of 
Natives who— 
....by reason of their not now being either so ignorant 
or so unfitted by habit or otherwise as to render them 
incapable of exercising and understanding the ordinary 
duties of civilized life. 
Then in the Cape under Act No. 39 of 1887 (the Hofmeyr 
Act) Cape registered voters and Natives possessing certain 
educational qualifications were exempted from various 
laws, including the pass laws that were in operation at that 
time. The principle underlying that Act was that there 
should be some inducement held out to Natives who raise 
themselves in the scale of civilization. And then we have 
the 1920 Inter-Departmental Committee on passes which 
recommended that Natives of good character falling within 
the following classes should be exempted— 

All Natives at present holding letters of exemption, 
Natives who have passed the fifth standard of education, 
Natives registered as Parliamentary voters, chiefs recog- 
nized by the Government, skilled artisans and respect- 
able and intelligent Natives who are certified as having 
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rendered faithful and continuous service for a period of 

not less than ten years. 

That Committee gave various important reasons which I 
have not the time to read to the House. These exemptions 
have played a very important part in maintaining the good- 
will of a very important section of the Native community. 
As hon. members who are in touch with the situation will 
know, the feeling amongst the Natives against the pass laws 
is a very violent one, and the curtailment of privileges such 
as is aimed at in this Bill at a time when the whole world is 
in a state of ferment, will only add to the bad feeling that 
already exists. I do not think that hon. members appre- 
ciate fully what is happening as a result of these laws. 
According to figures supplied by the Director of Census, 
no less than 171,036 Natives. were convicted of petty 
offences under these regulations during 1951, an increase 
of 10,000 over 1950. These figures show what a heavy 
price we aré paying as a result of these laws, for, apart from 
cost of administration, there is the vast loss of labour due 
to detention under arrest and imprisonment, and large 
numbers of young Natives are brought within the net- 
work of the criminal law and made familiar at an early age 
with prison lite. The matter has been the subject of in- 
quiry, as the Minister has said, by numerous commissions 
and departmental committees, all of which have recom- 
mended a simplified pass system and a uniform passport 
on durable material. 

In 1939 the Young Commission recommended the repeal 
of all laws dealing with passes and the issue to every male 
Native over. the age of 18 of a certificate of identification and 
the establishment of a registration bureau such as is con- 
templated under this Bill. That recommendation was 
supported by the Native Affairs Commission, including 
the hon. the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs (Mr. Tom 
Naudé) and Gen. Andrew Conroy, one of the leaders of the 
Afrikaner Party. The Fagan Commission felt that total 
abolition would be regarded by a large section of the Euro- 
peans as a serious threat to law and order, and they there- 
fore recommended a middle course. They considered 
that the movement of Natives should still be regulated, but 
recommended a system of voluntary registration and 
identity cards, which, coupled with the help of labour 
bureaux, would gradually eliminate the pass system. My 
own view is that the recommendations of the Fagan Com- 
mission should at least have been given a fair trial before 
the legislation visualized in the present Bill was introduced 
in this House. The whole trend of the recommendations 
of the various commissions, ever since 1903, has been to- 
wards simplification and relaxation rather than towards 
further restriction. 

The present Bill, I understand, is based on a report of a 
departmental committee appointed by the present Minister, 
but the Minister has for some unaccountable reason refused 
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to lay that report on the Table of the House, a most un- 
reasonable attitude, and he has not made a copy available 
to members. I submit that that is a most unreasonable 
and extraordinary attitude for a responsible Minister to 
take up, in dealing with legislation of this character. Be 
that as it may, the principle of one consolidating 
document or reference book is a sound one. If that were 
the sole object of this Bill there could be no objection. But 
unfortunately that is not so, in spite of what the Minister’s 
advisers have told him. While the reference book does 
eliminate the travelling passes in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State it does not relieve the Native of any of 
the other restrictions attaching to the pass system. In 
Another Place the Minister made a statement to the effect 
that he had abolished all pass laws. That, Sir, was a very 
misleading statement, and the designation of this Bill is a 
The Native regards every document designed 
to regulate his movements as a pass. He will still be liable 
to produce this book on demand by any constable. He 
will still be liable to be put into gaol if he fails. He will 
still have to obtain permits under the regulations under the 
Native Service Contract Act of 1932. In order to obtain 
a railway ticket to visit a town he must produce a document 
to the effect that he is entitled to enter that town. In order 
to enter or remain for more than 72 hours in any urban 
area, he must obtain a permit and he must obtain a permit 
in order te seek employment there and he will have to 
register himself under Section 23 of the Natives (Urban 
Areas) Act and produce a copy of his Service coritract on 
demand by any constable, or run the risk of being put in 
gaol, and he will still have to carry a curfew permit. 


Dr. VAN NIEROP : 

Maj. VAN DER BYL: 
Bill is abolishing passes ? 

Mr. MENTZ: Surely that is no pass. 

Dr. SMIT: All our gaols will be just as full of Native 
offenders under this law. On the 19th of this month Parlia- 
ment passed the Native Laws Amendment Bill. ‘That 
contained further restrictions on the movement of Natives 
from one area to another. On the other hand the Bill 
deprives many Natives of good character of privileges 
which they have enjoyed for many years, the withdrawal of 
which will add further fuel to the growing spirit of resent- 
ment against our laws. In order to be fair in my criticism 
I wish to say that we appreciate the repeal of the obsolete 
laws of the ‘Cape, Bechuanaland and Natal requiring a 
Native to carry inward and outward passes, and subject to 
certain qualifications we agree with the repeal of Section 
28 of the Native Administration Act of 1927 and the travel- 
ling pass regulations framed under it, which are in opera- 
tion in the Transvaal and the Free State. But, Sir, it is 
when we come to deal with the other provisions of the Bill 


misnomer. 


What is wrong with it ? 
Why then do you say that this 


that the injustice to Natives who have risen in the scale of 
civilization becomes apparent. 

Altogether there are seven major disabilities that flow 
from these provisions to which I wish to draw particular 
attention. Firstly, Natives in the Cape and Natal have 
hitherto not been required to carry travelling passes within 
those Provinces and this privilege has on the whole not 
been abused. Under Section 14 and 15 of this Bill, in 
common with Natives throughout the Union, they will be 
required to carry these reference books and to produce them 
on demand by any police officer, under penalty of a fine of 
£10 or a month, and there is no provision for any exemption 
if he falls within a class specified by the Minister under 
Clause 2. ‘he effect of this provision will be that a 
Native professional man, a Native doctor, will be liable to 
arrest if during his travels on his medical duties he fails to 
carry his reference book and to produce it on demand to a 
He may be dragged off to the nearest police 
Just imagine 


police officer. 
station and be subjected to grave indignity. 
what would happen to a man like Dr. Bokwe, who has been 
appointed by the Government as Assistant District Surgeon 
of Middledrift in the Cape Province, if he is pulled up in 
this way. I say that no decent Native should be subyected 
to such harsh treatment and that there should be some 
statutory exemption to free respectable Natives from this 
requirement. It should noi be left solely to the dis: retion 
of the Minister as to whether this class of Native will be 
excluded from the class of Natives designated by him in 
Clause 2. The inclusion of women is also something 
which will lead to grave abuse, particularly in the case of 
Native girls of 16 and 17. ‘Vhat is another innovation 
which may have very serious consequences. It may be 
said that Natives in common with the rest of the population 
are only being required to carry identification certificates 
such as is visualized under the Population Reyistration Act. 
That is not correct. Under this Bill the Native is liable to 
summary arrest if he does not produce the book. Under 
the Population Registration Act the identity card can only 
be required to be produced within a period of seven days 
at a police station. That is a vast difference and it may be 
demanded only under circumstances which justify a police 
officer in demanding a man’s name and address. Then 
there is the question of fingerprints in Clause 3 (1) (a) 
which requires that finger impressions should be taken. 
This requirement will be resented by many respectable 
Natives. ‘The Fagan Commission pointed out that owing 
to the association of finger impressions with police records, 
many people have a strong antipathy to it. The Com- 
mission therefore recommended that where objection was 
raised and the Native provided a photograph and his signa- 
ture, the finger impression should not be required. Some 
attempt has been made by the Minister in Another Place to 
meet this objection by introducing a number of exemptions. 
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For some reason which I cannot understand, the Minister 
refused to extend that exemption to Native registered 
voters in the Cape Province. 

My third objection is that under Clause 5 a Native found 
without a reference book may be brought before the Native 
Commissioner to have his finger impressions taken and for 
inquiry. Pending such an inquiry he may be detained in 
a reception depot, police cell or gaol for a period of 
seven days, which can be extended from time to time at the 
discretion of the Native Commissioner for a period of 30 
days. There is a similar provision in the Native Labour 
Regulation Act, No. 43 of 1911, for the detention of a 
Native labourer found in a labour district for a period of 
six days under similar circumstances. That is bad enough, 
but the extension of the period to 30 days is surely an 
unconscionable measure and cannot be justified. It really 
means detaining a man without any trial. Under Section 
33 of the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Act of 1917 a 
man who is arrested without warrant by a constable may 
only be detained for 48 hours. Here we have a period of 
30 days for inquiry as to whether the man has a passport or 
not. 

My fourth objection is in Clause 8, dealing with the 
registration of service contracts. Paragraph 1 (b) of this 
clause requires the registration of contracts of service 
entered into with Natives exempted under the provisions 
of the Urban Areas Act who have hitherto been exempted 
from the registration and control regulations under that 
Act. They will now be required to register their service 
contracts in future. I say that is another interference with 
a much-valued privilege. | 

Another onerous provision is contained in paragraph (6) 
of the same clause, which requires every Native not hit by 
the other requirements in Clause 8 to report to a Native 
Commissioner every three months to have.his activities 
recorded in a reference book. Here again there is no pro- 
vision for exemption. May I ask the Minister what the 
object of this requirement is, and how he proposes to pro- 
vide the staff to give effect to these and other provisions. 
Do these requirements mean that Natives of the profes- 
sional class or those who have reached a high standard of 
education must register any contract of service that they 
may enter into or, alternatively, report every three months 
to the Native Commissioner ? 


The MINISTER OF NATIVE AFFAIRS: It merely 


refers to farm labourers. 


Dr. SMIT: My fifth objection is to certain provisions 
in the schedule to the Bill. The first of the repealed laws 
calls for special comment, namely, Section 28 of the Native 
Administration Act of 1927. As the result of this repeal, 
the travelling pass regulations which operate in the Trans- 
vaal and the Free State fall away. Under Regulation 14 
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(j), however, a large number of Natives of good character 
have been granted certificates of exemption by Native 
Commissioners, and these exemptions free the holders not 
only from the requirements of the travelling pass regula- 
tions, but also from other regulations in regard to registra- 
tion and control in the urban areas, and from the curfew 
regulations. The granting of these exemptions has always 
been an incentive to good behaviour, but the authority to 
grant exemptions will fall away with the repeal of this regu- 
lation and except that the Minister will in future have 
power to exempt these people from the curfew regulations, 
nothing has been put in its place. 


The sixth point is the amendment to Section 31 of the 
Urban Areas Act, which likewise deprives Natives 
exempted under Section 23 of the Urban Areas Act of the 
statutory exemption which they enjoy from the curfew 
regulations. That was a much-valued privilege. In 
future it will depend entirely on the discretion of the 
Minister as to whether a Native of that class shall be allow- 
ed exemption or not. 


The last point is in regard to Section 31 of the Native 
Administration Act of 1927. Under that Act the Governor 
General may grant letters of exemption to deserving Natives 
freeing them from such laws as are specially applied to 
Natives and as may be specified in the letters of exemption. 
In practice, exemption is granted in terms of a Govern- 

‘ment notice from the curfew regulations, from the regis- 

tration and control regulations under Section 23 of the 
Urban Areas Act, from travelling passes, and from the 
Natal Code of Native Law. Under the amendment in 
Part 2 of the Schedule, exemption will in future be restrict- 
ed to exemption from Native Law and custom only. So 
another valued privilege has been whittled down. 


It is most unfortunate that at a time when responsible 
thought should be concentrated on promoting goodwill, 
and the redress of legitimate grievances, the Minister of 
Native Affairs should come forward with a Bill like this 
which creates further disabilities and which is not only un- 
just but in the highest degree impolitic. 


In conclusion, may I say that the Minister and his 
advisers remind me of the story of King Rehoboam, the 
son of Solomon, who, when his subjects asked him to 
lighten the yoke that had been laid upon them by his father, 
rejected counsels of moderation and sent them away with 
the reply that whereas his father had chastized them with 
whips, he would chastizé them with scorpions. The 
Minister knows what happencd fo that king and his govern- 
ment. History has an unfortunate way of repeating itself. 
The moral of this story is a warning to every administator 
of Native Affairs. 
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ARTHUR SHEARLY CRIPPS. 


The death occurred on Ist August of Arthur Shearly 
Cripps, the noted missionary and poet. He was about 
eighty-five years of age. In his early days he had been 
outstanding at Oxford both for scholarship and athletic 
prowess. Sixty years ago he was collaborating with well- 
known men of letters. For almost fifty years he published 
attractive books of poetry, stories and sketches. 


In 1901 he turned his back on what might have been a 
very distinguished literary career and gave himself to 
missionary work in Southern Rhodesia. He died at his 
post, though the last twelve years found him afflicted with 
blindness. 

He was unconventional in his methods, and utterly care- 
less of popular opinion. In his time he earned a good deal 
of unpopularity among Europeans because of his outspoken 
comments on the treatment given to Africans. His book, 
Africa for the Africans raised quite a storm. He lived in 
the simplest fashion and shared his all with the Africans 
about him. No man gave himself more completely to the 
African people than did Arthur Shearly Cripps, and by 
many among them he was deeply revered. 

To him all nature was sacred, and every man. Earth 
was a vast temple in which God walked, often, as it seemed 
to him, in the guise of the lowliest human beings. Cripps 
was an original in the truest sense, and a saint. 


* * * * 


‘*PRAISE YE THE LORD.” 


(A hymn for singing, to a suitable tune like Jarman’s 
‘* Nativity.’’) 


Come, all ye children of God’s grace, 
Lift high your praiseful song ; 

In every land, in every place 
Your joyful notes prolong. 


Sing, and your anthems raise on high 
To God Who reigns above, 

Whose glory is beyond the sky, 
Whose greatest name is Love. 


Praise Jesus Who for sinners stood 
And bore, the cross of shame, 

Who has redeemed us by His blood 
And called us by His name. 


Praise Him, the Lord of Righteousness, 
The King of Glory too: 

By Him God will all nations bless, 
By Him make all things new. 


Davin A, McDonaLp. 
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Tales of Two Cities 


6. BREAD OR A STONE? 


(A true story compiled from the personal accounts of 
various eye-witnesses.) 

T was Saturday afternoon and at the City Lords a Rugby 

match between the University and a Provincial team 
had attracted a great crowd of spectators. After a week of 
cold and piercing wind the weather had changed and the 
wintry sun, shining on the eager excited throng, cast rapidly 
moving shadows across the ground as the play was carried 
from one end of the field to the other. 

There were many police amongst the spectators for the 
small force usually adequate for our peaceful little com- 
munity had recently been augmented to deal with the 
campaign of Resistance Against Unjust Laws organised by 
the African National Congress. 

On several! nights, long after the curfew hour, processions 
of Africans had marched through the streets singing their 
National Anthem ; the same streets, had they but known it, 
along which Piet Retief had led his resistance movement 
more than a hundred years before in protest against very 
different laws ; but the watch-word was the same: “‘ For 
Freedom !” 

In unison the Africans chanted their slogan : 
inkululeko | (We want freedom !) 

The gaol could only accommodate seventy-one prisoners 
and more than a hundred had already been transferred 
elsewhere. ‘The mere writing of the rail warrants for 
these had taken a junior clerk the best part of a day, besides 
all the other work involved ! 

As one band of volunteer resisters was imprisoned an- 
other band was ready organised to follow ; for the great 
giant “‘ Afrika’ was stirring from his sleep and beginning 
to stretch his limbs and murmur. ‘The European citizens, 
meanwhile, undeterred from their usual mode of life and 
only partially, if at all, understanding the significance of the 
movement which so closely involved them, were living day 
by day dependent on the labour of the Africans. They ate 
food conveyed to the City in trains with engines stoked by 
Africans with coal mined by Africans ; the goods loaded 
and off-loaded by Africans ; delivered at their doors by 
Africans ; cooked with fuel provided by Africans. But all 
this was taken for granted. ‘They did not hear, or if they 
heard they did not understand the quiet murmuring of the 
awakening giant. 


Si funa 


The Rugby match was a very exciting one. The Provin- 
cial team had just converted a try when the police who were 
scattered amongst the spectators were called away, and 
above the sound of the cheers could be heard the engines 
of a squad of police-cars and a motor-bicycle hurrying at 


full-speed to the Native Location. ‘Their destination was 
the new Municipal Beer-Hall where a crowd had collected. 

‘Just like the stupidity of these people,” they grumbled, 
“ not to realise that the Beer-Hall run by the Municipality 
has nothing to do with the laws of the government they are 
supposed to be resisting ! ” 

But no such confusion existed in the minds of the people 
in the crowd outside the Beer-Hall. They knew quite 
well what they intended to do. Whilst passive resistance 
on a large scale was being’ organised in the country as a 
whole, they meant to have a little quiet local resistance of 
their own, without any help from outside, against the City 
Council. 

They had never wanted the Beer-Hall. In November 
1946 the committee of the National Council of African 
Women had sent a memorandum to the Magistrate which 
was forwarded by him to the Council in which was des- 
cribed most graphically the poverty of the people and their 
difficulty in obtaining the bare necessities of life. I quote 
extracts from this memorandum :— 

“We regard proper feeding of any community as one 
of the most fundamental considerations if that commu- 
nity is to be happy, healthy and contented. These 
three essentials, among others, any humane authority’ 
should seek to foster amongst its citizens. 

“The Africans in this country are a poor people. The 
majority of them live below the bread line. Their in- 
comes are small, their wages low even in the big towns 
in this country. (This)....is a rural town. It has no 
industries worth mentioning and opportunities for remu- 
nerative employment are very limited. Consequently 
a large proportion of the African population in this town 
are actually starving. Malnutrition and deficiency 
diseases. are. tifes2 ae en We are informed that in 
other places the Government has introduced mobile 
food vans to help the poorest section of the people to 
obtain some of these essential commodities. While we 
are aware of the fact that such a scheme could not be 
expected to solve all our difficulties, we feel confident 
that at least the present position would be made easier 
for us in some respect. 

“The Beer-Hall was put up in this town in the teeth 
of strong opposition from the African section of the po- 
pulation and some Europeans. It has not eliminated 
the brewing of poisonous concoctions. It has not 
lessened crime. 

5 reeerneee We feel that rather than have Beer-Halls 
the personal dignity and self respect of our people would 
be enhanced by the opening of Milk Bars, Soup Kitchens 
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and recreational centres in the towns........ Finally if 
Beer-Halls cannot be done away with, as we would 
Suggest, we would then urge for the creation of Milk 
Bars etc. side by side with the beer service, as a substi- 
tute to meet the requirements of that growing class of 
African who is not attracted to the Beer Hall but never- 
theless feels the need for bodily satisfaction and craving 
for communal social gathering....... _.Again we are 
confident of your full support in these proposals and hope 
that you will submit them in our behalf to suitable 
quarters.” (End of quotation.) 

_ ‘Two thousand years previously the Great Teacher had 

asked : “‘ If your child asks for bread will you give him a 
stone ?”’ The question was purely rhetorical for no-one 
it was assumed could be as stupid as thai! It took two 
thousand years of so-called Christianity to evolve some- 
thing even more stupid........ the mentality of our City 
Councillors ! 

The memorandum was more or les3 ignored. A big 
loan was raised and a large brick building erected with the 
very latest and most modern machinery, necessitating the 
employment of numerous staff including a European 
supervisor. A wireless with loud speakers was installed 
in the Hall as an additional attraction. 

In vain did social workers, teachers, doctors and nurses 
working in the Location protest ! 

“Tt cannot pay!” they said, “ Or if it pays it will mean 
that the women and children will starve.” 

Whether it had paid or not, many women and children 
had starved. Instances were brought to the notice of the 
Health Centre staff ; as for example that of a man who 
earned 27/- a week and spent 21/- on himself and his beer 
and expected his wife and family to live on the remaining 
6/- aweek. The people watched their gloomy predictions 
being fulfilled and on Saturday August 9th the Africans 
themselves determined to end this foolishness once and 
for all. 

In the street in front of the Beer-Hall a great crowd 
stood, hundreds of men and women, quiet and orderly, 
amongst them ministers, teachers and nurses. ‘lhe 
ministers led the crowd in prayer for the closing of the 
Beer-Hall. Hymns were sung and then two young men 
entered the Hall and bade those who were drinking there 
to put down their mugs of beer upon the counter and come 
outside and join in the singing and the prayers. They 
said : 

“The money you waste here should be spent on milk 
and vegetables for your starving families. We asked the 
Council for better houses and food and this is what we were 
given! There must be no fighting and no disturbance, 
but let no-one who calls himself by the name of “ Afrika ”’ 
set foot inside this place again ! ° 
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Quietly the drinkers put down their mugs and obedient- 
ly followed their leaders and joined the crowd outside. 
An Anglican missionary said: ‘‘ Never have I seen a 
more orderly crowd !”’ 


When the twenty policemen arrived they could find no 
cause for complaint in the behaviour of the people who 
continued to pray that the Beer-Hall might be closed. The 
total duration of the gathering was four hours. At last 
the police officer announced that the Beer-Hall would be 
closed that evening and on the Sunday. Then with cheers 
the crowd marched away, still singing. 


* * * * 


On Monday morning the great fires that usually burned 
under the kegs were unlit; but there were buckets and 
buckets of beer left over from Saturday. These were 
carried into the Hall by the uniformed men employed for 
the purpose, and placed ready for the afternoon when the 
Hall would be re-opened. 


Later the doors of the big Hall were thrown wide ; one 
room labelled Abafazi and one Amadoda. Inside stood 
benches and tables in orderly rows, scrubbed white and 
clean, and the zinc counters gleamed in the sunshine that 
came through the high glass windows. 


But the wooden tables and benches remained bare and 
unoccupied. Not one man or one woman entered the 
Beer-Hall. LOM pl 


The Racial Problems of South Africa, by E. Russell 
Brayshaw (Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W., 1. One shilling). 


The author of this booklet visited South Africa in 1938 
as a member of the deputation appointed by the first World 
Conference of the Society of Friends. He came again 
alone in 1946, and with his wife paid a third visit in 1951. 
The booklet deals in a concise but comprehensive way with 
the main problems of South Africa, including the question 
of the incorporation of the Protectorates. It is marked 
by the breadth of knowledge, fairness of assessment, social 
passion and fineness of spirit which are all so characteristic 
of the Society of Friends. It is to be commended to those 
who seek a brief statement of the complexities that make 
South Africa a land about which, as Maurice Webb says in 
a Foreword, “ It is all too easy to find fault but very hard 
to find remedies.”’ 


God knows we are but leaky vessels, and there- 
fore, to make all sure, He sets us under the stream- 
ings forth of His strength. 

—William Gurnall. 
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Communism 
A SURVEY OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


At the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland held 
in Edinburgh in May this year, the Church's Commission on 
Communism submitted a further Report. The Report open- 
ed with a survey of the position of the Church in the more 
important Communist-controlled countries. In the first place 
something is said of the changing history of its relations with 
the State in the centre of the Communist world-—the Soviet 
Union itself. Then attention is given to some of the countries 
which came under Communist control as a result of the Second 
World War. We believe that our readers will welcome this 
further series of articles in which the facts gathered by the 
The article this month 
—Editors 


Commission will be made known. 
deals with the situation tn the Soviet Union. 
“ The South African Outlook.” 


A. THE SOVIET UNION 


RUSSIA became Bolshevik in the Revolution of October 

1917. ‘The Revolution was inspired by the teaching 
of Marx. As was described in earlier Reports of the Com- 
mission, Marxism views religion as not only superstition, 
but as socially harmful superstition, its essential function 
being to make the exploited content with their lot. In 
spite of changes in its tactics towards the Church, the 
Soviet Union remains unrepentantly hostile to the Church, 
and still cherishes the hope of destroying the Christian 
faith. In a series of official lectures published in 1951 the 
following statements were made :— 


“The destruction of religious survivals is a necessary 
condition of the training of conscious builders of a Com- 
(E. Manuilov.) 


After quoting leaders of the Sects of Baptists as stating 
for all to hear that the Soviet régime and the Communist 
Party were nothing other than a product of Christianity; 
that ‘‘ the ideals of the Soviet régime are the ideals of 
Christianity.” V. G. Sokolov, writing in September 
1950, comments : ‘ To reconcile religion with Commu- 
nism is to conceal the reactionary anti-scientific sub- 
stance of a sectarian ideology in an ingenious verbal 


husk.” 


“Religion cannot help hindering the building of 
Communism, for it represents an anti-scientific reaction- 
ary ideology the Komsomol by-laws oblige a 
Komsomol member to struggle against the survivals of 
religious prejudices. Belief in God and participation in 
Church ceremonies are incompatible with the Komso- 
mol, and there can be no compromises here.” (Komso- 
mol Pravda, 25th April 1951.) 


These quotations should be enough for simple people 


munist Society.” 


who still think that Christianity and Russian Communism 
can go hand in hand. 

Since the Revolution, however, the Russian State has 
on several occasions found it necessary to change its tactics. 
The first attack was direct and consisted-in violent perse- 
cution. The State was afraid that the Orthodox Church 
would be a centre of opposition and therefore sought to 
crush it. ‘The only way it knew, in the circumstances of 
the times, was to shut the Churches and eliminate the 
clergy. Property was confiscated ; the clergy were called 
the servants of the bourgeois. They were deprived of the 
vote ; their rations were denied them or given only on the 
lowest category ; where the Churches were still open rents — 
and taxes were increased. The Church was forbidden to 
educate its youth. By a decree of 13th June 1921 no one 
under eighteen years of age was permitted to receive in- 
struction. 

Timashev, who is generally regarded as authoritative, 
says in his book, ‘ Religion in Soviet Russia,’ that in the 
first six years of the Soviet State over 1000 priests and 28 
Bishops were executed. At the same time an endeavour 
was made to undermine what remained of the influence of 
the Church by setting up what was called the “ Living 
Church ” (Mav 1922), by which act the State hoped to 
draw to its side such a number of the priests as would 
hopelessly weaken the Orthodox Church. ‘This was 
entirely unsuccessful. Neither the priests nor the people 
responded, and the Living Church was dead in thirteen 
months. 

By 1922 the State had seen the folly of its methods, and 
the second attack, which continued for seven’ years, 
adopted rather more indirect methods. There was less 
active persecution, but administrative measures continued 
to be taken against the Church. It was slandered in every 
possible way. A publishing house, known as the Godless, 
was set up, and a school was provided for training in anti- 
religious propaganda. In 1925 the League of Militant 
Atheists was born. Scurrilous cartoons of the Deity were 
published. In 1923, Church Holy Days became working 
days. As absence from work is a treasonable offence 
against the State, and liable to heavy penalties, the obser- 
vance of the Christian Festivals was seriously hampered, 
This situation was made worse when in 1929 a week of six 
days was adopted. In 1923, religious instruction even 
within Church buildings was forbidden, while in the follow- 
ing year the number of children to whom religious in- 
struction could be given in private was limited to three at 
one time. 

From the time of Peter the Great the Tsars had pre- 
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vented the Church from electing a Patriarch. In the rela- 
tive freedom which the first days of the Revolution brought, 
Tikhon was elected to this office. However on his death 
in 1925 the Government forbade the appointment of a 
successor on the Patriarchal Throne. The police arrested 
each acting Patriarch as he was elected. In 1927 the 
Metropolitan Sergius of Novgorod was left undisturbed as 
acting Patriarch after he had made the following declara- 
tion: “‘ We must show, not by words only but by deeds, 
that loyal citizens of the U.S.S.R. are not only those who 
are indifferent to Orthodoxy, or those who have betrayed 
it, but the faithful for whom Orthodoxy, with all its dog- 
mas and traditions . . is as dear as truth and life. We wish 
to be Orthodox and at the same time to recognise the 
Soviet Union for our civil fatherland, whose joys and 
successes are our joys and successes, and whose defeats 
are our defeats.” ‘This declaration opened the way for a 
partial recognition of the Church, and gave to it a certain 
freedom which, though limited, is more than at one time 
seemed likely. ‘There were fluctuations of policy. The 
Constitution of 1929, which allowed “‘ freedom of worship 
and freedom of anti-religious propaganda” was followed 
by concessions around the time of the promulgation of the 
1936 Constitution. Priests were given the vote, and 
Christmas and Easter were restored. Again the years 
1937 to 1939 saw a fresh outburst of persecution. People 
were imprisoned for forming associations for Bible reading, 
and clergy were put to death. On the whole, in the thirties 
the attack had become psychological and educational. 
The authorities would seem to have become convinced that 
they could eradicate religion in the younger generation by 
these methods, and that in due course the older generation 
would die out and the Church with them. Although 
sporadic outbursts of violence continued to occur, and 
although all charitable, social and cultural activities were 
forbidden to it, the Orthodox Church could at least breathe 
and hope for better things. However the harm which the 
Church suffered during the first twenty-three years of 
Bolshevik rule is set forth eloquently in the following table 
of figures taken from official Soviet statistics :— 


1917. 1940. 
Orthodox Churches 46,457 4,225 
Priests 50,960 5,665 
Bishops 130 28 
Monasteries 1,026 37 


The Second World War brought a remarkable change of 
tactics on the part of the Soviet Government. In order to 
persuade the Russian masses to fight against the invading 
Germans, appeal was made to Russian patriotism. The 
Russia of tradition was resuscitated and glorified. Alex- 
ander Nevsky, Peter the Great, and Suvarov became again 
In this build-up of patriotic morale the 
On 21st August 


national heroes. 
Church was assigned an essential place. 
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1941 Moscow radio called upon “all God-loving in- 
habitants of the occupied territories ”’ to rise in defence of 
their religion against the German invaders who were 
“menacing the very existence of Christianity and seeking 
the overthrow of Christ the King, to instal instead the 
philosophy of Alfred Rosenberg.” Anti-religious propa- 
ganda was stopped. ‘lhe Church was given new privileges 
and was permitted to elect Sergius Patriarch. A theologi- 
cal academy was opened, and the Church was permitted 
to publish the ‘ Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate.’ It 
is estimated that by 1947 the number of Bishops had in- 
creased to 67, with 3 Archbishops besides the Patriarch. 
‘The number of Churches open had grown to 22,000. Inad- 
dition tothe Theological Academy at Leningrad there were 
12 theological seminaries in different parts of the Soviet 
Union. ‘The Church loyally supported the Soviet régime 
throughout the war. By its prayers, its interest in the sick 
and the wounded, and its ministry in the homes of the 
people, it helped to maintain their morale. It had gather- 
ed money to pay for instruments of war. Many people, 
both within the Soviet Union and outside its borders, took 
the view that the Soviet authorities would never attempt 
to deprive the Church of the high position which had been 
given to it during the war. But Communism is funda- 
mentally anti-Christian and, while its short-term policy 
may vary according to circumstances, its ultimate aim 
remains constant—the destruction of the Christian Church, 


Even during the springtime which the Church enjoyed 
during the war a new attack upon religion was being plan- 
ned. 


In 1945 the Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party 
“* éalled the attention of all Soviet and public organisations 
to the necessity for developing wide educational work 
among the masses, for arranging lectures on natural science, 
and for exposing untiringly all superstitions and prejudices.” 
The new large encyclopedia says: “ The struggle for the 
final defeat of religious survivals is being waged by the 
joint forces of all Educational, Trade Union, and Young 
Communist (Komsomol) Organisations, and by the forces 
of the whole of Soviet Society.” 


In 1947 the Society for the Dissemination of Political 
and Scientific Knowledge was set up, its main duty being 
to combat religion by spreading popular science. Local 
officials and teachers were expected to attend its seminars 
for training. And in 1949 the Statutes of the Young 
Communists’ League prescribed that its members should 
“fight against drunkenness, hooliganism, the survivals of 
religious prejudices, and an uncomradely attitude against 
women.” No one will object to this creation and teaching 
of a Communist ethic so far as it is worthy, but the lower- 
ing of religion to the level of social vices is an indication of 
the point of view of the Soviet Union. 
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The present attack has three elements in it :— 

(2) Against religion it brings up all the usual materialist 
arguments, placing special emphasis on the teaching 
of such scientific theories as are supposed to provide 
an explantion of all things. Religion is taught as 
having its origin in fear and ignorance, as rising out of 
economic and social conditions within society, and a 
means of exploiting the weak and keeping them weak 
and poor by consoling them with an imaginary heaven 
here-after. 

(5) Religion is associated with the West-—the capitalist 
enemy. Many public utterances, with the authority 
of the State behind them, teach that the Churches are 
the agents of the Western Powers, with the result that 
many Christians are frightened, especially if they are 
in positions of responsibility, lest they be charged with 
espionage if in.public or private they express a desire 
for Western contacts. 

(c) Communist propaganda is now directed to showing 
how inspiration in science, in morality, in social rela- 
tions, and in material achievements has followed from 
the acceptance of Communist ideology. Few achieve- 
ments are allowed to the credit of the West in any 
sphere. ‘The West is decadent. How can any good 
thing come out of it ? 


In addition to all this the Churches are—all of them— 
subject to the administrative control of special Councils. 
One governs the Orthodox Church and one the other 
Churches. ‘The Chairman of the Council is usually present 
if any important decision has to be taken by the Church 
Courts. 


While more Churches are open than in the early days of 
the Revolution the number open is still insufficient, espe- 
cially in the country districts where many Churches lie in 
ruins or are used as store-houses. ‘The Church has not 
sufficient printing facilities; the liturgy cannot be pur- 
chased anywhere openly, and no bookshop is allowed to 
The high places in the Soviet 
Most careers are 


sell religious literature. 
régime are open only to Communists. 
virtually closed to practising Christians. 


It may be asked what are the reasons for the present 
policy. One of the Soviet public lecturers recently gave 
three reasons :— 


(a) “The Soviet Constitution is the most democratic 
in the world and guarantees freedom of religious wor- 
ship to all citizens as well as freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda.” It will be noted that there is no free- 
dom of religious propaganda. 

(b) “All workers have one and the same enemy— 
Capitalism, Exploitation, the Imperialist vultures.” 
The workers must be united, and therefore “ the 
struggle against religion must be waged in such a way 
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that under present conditions it strengthens the moral 
and political unity of Soviet society.” 

(c) ‘ Administrative measures and active coercion in 
the struggle against religion serve more to strengthen 
religious feeling than to destroy it.” 

The sum of the matter is that although the Churches in 
the Soviet Union are not at present subject to open perse- 
cution, and are even allowed certain liberties in return for 
their active support of the Government, the Churches are 
in truth prevented as effectively as ever before from spread- 
ing the Christian faith. Very often what liberties they 
have received are obstructed by administrative action. ‘The 
State is no longer fighting the Church as an opponent, but 
is drawing away the youth from the Church by all the 
means of a vast and ever-active and penetrating propaga- 
nda. In due course a generation of indoctrinated un- 
believers will leave the Church high and dry, and out of 
real touch with the people. The Soviet authorities are — 
already persuaded that along this way the Church can 
never be a rival loyalty but is already the unquestioning 
servant of the State ; therefore it may be quite safely left to 
administer its services until only a handful will want its 
ministrations. 


The Narrow Way, by Prof. R. V. G. Tasker, (Inter- 

varsity Fellowship, 90 pp. 6/-). 

Twelve recent addresses by a distinguished scholar and 
preacher who is Dean of the Faculty of Theology in the 
University of London. Most of them were given before 
student audiences. ‘They are direct yet engaging, simple 
yet profound examples of redemption-centred, biblical 
preaching, of which we might well have more today. Here 
is a single sample from an address on the cleansing of 
Naaman :— 

“There are very many in the world today who would 
gladly become disciples of the Lord Jesus, if they could 
do so on their own terms ; if they could enlist Him on 
their side in support of their own plans for the improve- 
ment and welfare of mankind ; and if they could attach 
the word ‘ Christian’ to their own political and social 
enthusiasms. But what they resent being told is that 
God has laid down the conditions under which man 
must be saved, and that they must accept those condi- 
tions unreservedly. ‘ Are not Fascism, or Communism 
or some other political creed—are not Science or Ethics 
or Psychology or one of the many other interests which 
absorb the attention of the modern man, the real means 
by which they can be saved? Are they not more up- 
to-date and therefore better and more suited to our 
condition than the old-fashioned revelation of the 
Bible May we not, we enlightened, sophisticated, 
modern people, wash in them and be cleansed?’ So 
many are in effect saying today.” 


